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Ancient Greece is particularly remembered for Athens - the literature written in Athens in 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., Athenian pottery (black figure and red figure), Athenian 
buildings (the Parthenon, and much more), Athenian democracy (of which we have recently 
been celebrating the 2,500th anniversary), the Athenian empire of the fifth century. The 
Athenian leader Pericles would have been delighted, and the historian Thucydides would 
not have been surprised. But there were many other city states in Greece, and not all of 
them were friendly with Athens or influenced by Athens. Of these, the most famous was 
Sparta. Because we have many fewer sources available than for Athens, it is particularly 
difficult in the case of Sparta to distinguish myth from reality, but a few basic facts can be 
disentangled. 

The town of Sparta, on the right bank of the river Eurotas in Laconia, was a combination of 
four villages, and did not put up fine public and religious buildings to match those of Athens. 
Sparta had two kings: they were said to be descended from twin sons of a descendant of the 
hero Heracles, but probably they are a sign that at one stage in Sparta's development the 
four villages had formed two pairs, and each pair had a king. 

The Athenians expanded into the surrounding region of Attica in such a way that all the 
freemen of Attica became citizens of Athens. The Spartans expanded into Laconia by 
conquering the other inhabitants and making them subject to Sparta: some of them, the 
perioikoi ('those living around'), in communities which were free to run their local affairs but 
had to obey Sparta otherwise; others, the helots (a word probably meaning 'captives'), as 
serfs owned by the Spartan state and required to work the land of the Spartan citizens. 

By the second half of the eighth century Sparta controlled the whole of Laconia. Then, at a 
time when other Greeks were founding colonies outside mainland Greece, the Spartans 
moved westwards into the neighbouring region of Messenia. The first phase of the conquest 
was achieved by means of the First Messenian War (c. 735-715): the Messenians were 
reduced to the status of helots, conquered land was distributed among the Spartans, and 
some young Spartans who had not taken part in the war and were not entitled to share in 
the land were sent to found a colony at Taras, in southern Italy. It used to be believed that 
each Spartan citizen had an allotment of land allocated to him at birth, which he could not 
dispose of, but which was allocated to another young Spartan when he died; but this is 
coming to seem increasingly unlikely. 



The Reforms of Lycurgus 


Tension produced by the expansion of Sparta led to the reforms attributed to Lycurgus, 
perhaps to be dated shortly after 700. Essentially they represented a deal by which the 
leading families of Sparta granted the citizens a degree of equality and political power, to 
create a ruling body which would maintain its position of superiority over the perioikoi and 
helots. The government of the city was to be based on a council of elders (gerousia), 
consisting of the two kings and twenty-eight men aged over sixty, elected from the leading 
families, and an assembly of all citizens: the gerousia had more power than the council of 
five hundred was to have in classical Athens (only members of the gerousia could speak in 
or make proposals to the assembly), but the assembly was guaranteed regular meetings and 
had the last word in the taking of major decisions. From the middle of the sixth century we 
encounter five officials called ephors ('overseers'), elected for one year from all the citizens. 
They were probably created to reduce the power of the kings: they presided in the gerousia 
and the assembly, and became in effect the civilian heads of state, while the kings retained 
religious powers, their membership of the gerousia , and the command of the army. 

The citizens were organised in units based on the three tribes which we find wherever there 
are communities of the subdivision of the Greek people called Dorian, and five obes 
(probably the original four villages, together with nearby Amyclae). These units were used 
as the basis of the Spartans' social life, and also as the basis of the Spartan army: in 
particular the messes (phiditia) where the citizens ate with their comrades meant that 
Spartans spent an unusually large amount of time with their fellow men and an unusually 
small amount at home with their families (and consequently that Spartan women enjoyed 
an unusual degree of independence). 

Life was organised by the state for young males as well as for adults: at the age of seven 
boys were taken from their mothers and enrolled in the first of a series of age-classes, to 
begin a training programme which was designed to make them brave, tough, and obedient. 
They graduated as young adults at twenty, but lived in barracks until they were thirty. Age- 
classes were found in other Greek cities, but not in such an elaborate series or used in such 
an intensive way: it looks as if a deliberate decision was taken in Sparta to build up a training 
system on the basis of institutions which already existed. 

The Spartans were caught in a circle. The fact that they had helots to work their land for 
them meant that they could devote more time to military training and public life than the 
citizens of other Greek states, and they became the acknowledged experts in the use of a 
regular formation (phalanx) of heavy infantry (hoplites), which from the seventh century 
became the standard way of fighting in Greece. On the other hand, the fact that they had a 
large subject population of perioikoi and helots, who had to be kept under control, made 
the Spartans' military way of life not only possible but also necessary. 



Austerity and success 


Further attempts at expansion by Sparta were not always successful. Eventually the whole 
of Messenia was conquered, but only after fighting which continued through much of the 
seventh century. An attempt to expand northwards into Arcadia met with strong resistance, 
and in the middle of the sixth century the Spartans embarked on a new policy of controlling 
the other states of the Peloponnese not by direct conquest but by forming alliances in which 
the other states promised to follow Sparta's lead. The new policy was a success, and made 
Sparta a leading power in Greece. 

It was perhaps in response to the difficulties they faced in their expansion that the Spartans 
increasingly cultivated the kind of austerity which we associate with the word Spartan. We 
know of Spartan poets until c. 600, but none after that (the last was Aleman). There was 
good-quality Spartan pottery until the mid sixth century, and metal-work until the early 
fifth. From the middle of the sixth century other states began to issue and use silver 
coinage, but Sparta did not, and must at some stage have taken a deliberate decision not to 
do so. Except in the chariot race (in which only the very rich could compete: one who did 
was king Demaratus, at the end of the sixth century) Spartans even stopped winning 
victories in the Olympic Games. 

For a long time, Sparta's concentration of military strength seemed to work. After the 
collapse of an expedition against Athens c. 506 Sparta organised her allies in the 
Peloponnesian League, by which Sparta promised to consult them before ordering them out 
to fight and they promised to comply with a majority decision. In the war fought to resist 
the Persian invasion of 480-479 Sparta was accepted as the leader of the Greeks. But most 
Spartans were not interested in continuing the war once the Persians had been driven out 
of Greece. This allowed Athens to build up an alliance of those who were interested in 
continuing the war, the Delian League, which as time went on became more and more of an 
Athenian empire. An attempt in 446 to divide the Greek world into a land alliance led by 
Sparta and a sea alliance led by Athens lasted only until 431; and then in response to 
Athenian provocation Sparta began the Peloponnesian War, in an attempt to destroy the 
Athenian empire and liberate the Greeks. To defeat Athens Sparta needed not only a hoplite 
army but ships and money, and eventually obtained these from Persia. Athens was finally 
defeated in 404. 

The decline of Sparta 

But the Spartans did not enjoy their success. For nearly twenty years they wavered, and 
fought an intermittent war, over whether to hand over to Persia the Greeks of Asia Minor 
(as they had promised in 412/11). They became increasingly arrogant towards their fellow 



Greeks, and in 395 some of their former allies were joined by Athens in a war against Sparta. 
To end these wars, and to obtain Persian backing once more, they did hand over the Greeks 
of Asia Minor in 386, and they imposed on the Greeks a treaty based on the principle of 
independence for all, which they proceeded to interpret to suit their own interests. But they 
were no longer as strong as they and others tended to assume. In 371 the unthinkable 
happened: they were defeated in a major hoplite battle, by the Thebans at Leuctra in 
central Greece; and they were unable to recover afterwards. In the winter of 370/369 the 
Thebans joined some of the Peloponnesians in liberating Messenia from Spartan rule, and in 
365 what remained of the Peloponnesian League broke up. 

The Spartans drew a firm line between full Spartan citizens and the rest of the population. It 
was easy for a citizen to be downgraded if he could no longer afford his mess contributions, 
but hard for a non-citizen to be promoted to the rank of citizen, and the number of citizens 
fell disastrously. Fear of dividing family property and impoverishing the heirs, and the social 
system in which men's lives were focused on their fellow men rather than on their families, 
must both have reduced the number of births; an earthquake in the 460s caused serious 
losses, and the Peloponnesian War, a generation later, prevented the recovery which might 
otherwise have occurred. At the time of the Persian War of 480-479 there were 8,000 
citizens; and citizens, highly motivated and well trained, formed half of the Spartan army. In 
371, before Leuctra, there were 1,500 citizens or fewer, citizens formed only a tenth of the 
Spartan army - and at Leuctra 400 of the citizens were killed. 

Beyond that, the Spartans seemed increasingly out of place in the contemporary world. 
They had deliberately chosen austerity and brutality while the rest of Greece had become 
more comfortable and more civilised. The Peloponnesian War gave the Spartans increased 
opportunities to travel to the outside world, and some of them liked what they saw there. 
They began that war to liberate oppressed Greeks from Athenian rule, but after it they 
abandoned some of the Greeks to Persia and themselves became increasingly oppressive 
towards the other Greeks. Their army was unrivalled in the use of traditional tactics, but by 
the fourth century it was not the army it had been, and it could not adapt when other 
armies faced it with new tactics. 

Though it took some of the Greeks a long time to realise it, Sparta could never again 
dominate Greece. There was a serious attempt to revive the Spartan way of life and Spartan 
power in the third century, but it failed. Eventually Sparta, like all of Greece, was absorbed 
into the Roman empire, and Spartan traditions were put on show for Roman tourists. 
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